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Antiques Compete with Loss Leaders 


Gitapys G. MILLER 


Success of department stores with the Hearst antique collection is proving 
that there is an important body of customers in America who prefer quality 
to price 


A great collection of art objects, that 
of William Randolph Hearst, is actually 
being sold through department stores. 
Where is the necessary mass appeal, that 
myth of the loss leader? Where is that 
old bogey: The-people-have-no-money? 
Quality—why speak of that? No one is 
interested in quality. This philosophy is 
being disproved in the Middle West and 
the West. Here stores are proving that 
when a thing is rare, decorative, beauti- 
ful, and unusual, price is no object. 


STORE EXPERIENCE 


In November, Marshall Field held an 
exhibition sale of about eight hundred 
specially selected objects from Egyptian 
antiquities to nineteenth-century porce- 
lains. These were displayed in galleries 
with the dignity of a museum display, 
which their rarity warranted. The con- 
sumer public came, came again and 
again, and many of them bought. The 
collection was originally taken out on 
consignment, and was considered for six 
weeks to two months. It is now April, 
and the exhibition is still on. Special 
types, such as old manuscripts and fine 
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china and silver, have been moved to 
their own departments, others of more 
general scope have been segregated and 
constantly are shown. 

In the meantime the news has spread 
and in March, Scruggs Vandervort and 
Barney in St. Louis and Frederick and 
Nelson in Seattle opened their exhibi- 
tions from the Hearst Collection to the 
public. No 98-cent curtain sale could 
have created more traffic. Thousands 
stormed the doors of each store. One 
held a press preview on Friday, expect- 
ing to open the exhibition to the public 
on Monday, but the public held other 
views. It demanded audience on Satur- 
day, and it was granted. 

In April, Joseph Horne in Pittsburgh 
will offer nearly $1,000,000 worth of 
antiques, collectors items, and decorative 
objects at current prices to the public. 
The Stewart Dry Goods Company of 
Louisville, Meier and Frank of Portland, 
Oregon, and the Wetzell Galleries of 
Tulsa will follow in the near future. 


THE HEARST COLLECTION 


In spite of all of this activity, the In- 
ternational Studio Art Corporation, which 
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now owns the Hearst Collection, can show 
hundreds of objects just as rare, just as 
fine as those on sale in these various 
cities The collection is one of the most 
amazing ever seen. 

William Randolph Hearst began his 
acquaintance with works of art in child- 
hood when he made trips to Europe with 
his mother, and was taken to all the great 
museums and private collections. In 
the latter part of the 1890’s, he com- 
menced the buying that resulted in the 
gathering of what is conservatively 
known as one of the most remarkable 
personal collections of modern times. 

The principal characteristics that set 
him apart from other great collectors 
are the catholicity of his taste and the 
fact that he bought pieces because they 
pleased him. The collection of the In- 
ternational Studio Art Corporation, 
which represents a substantial part of 
his acquisitions, ranges from several sets 
of magnificent tapestries through wood, 
stone, and bronze sculptures, to Dutch 
tiles, American bed quilts, and ship 
models. It covers the years from An- 
cient Egypt, the Middle Ages, pre- 
Columbian America, and the Renais- 
sance, to the present century. 

In round numbers, the objects in the 
International Studio Art Corporation 
collection amount to over a third of the 
number of items on display at one time 
in an institution of the size of the Brook- 
lyn Museum. 

This extraordinary spread of interests 
is reflected in the 110-volume catalogue 
of the collection, which shows also that 
he acquired objects all over Europe, as 
well as here, from private collections, 
galleries, and sales. Mr, Hearst seems 
to have attended nearly all the important 
auction sales which are still by-words in 


the art field from the time of the World 
War when he became famous as a 
collector. 


HEARST’S CATHOLICITY OF TASTE 


Most collectors confine themselves to a 
limited field, and the usual method is to 
acquire a new item only after consider- 
able pondering and asking advice and 
opinion. Mr. Hearst’s method as a col- 
lector is highly approved by those in 
the art field who are particularly in- 
terested in the quality of objects and the 
enjoyment derived from them, for the 
reason that he bought on impulse when 
he liked a piece, no matter in what 
category it fell. He had no one agent 
who brought things to his attention, pre- 
ferring to enjoy the pleasure, not only of 
buying according to his own taste, but 
of discovering for himself the objects that 
pleased him. 

William Randolph Hearst, during the 
period of his active collecting, acquired 
the status of a legend. His tall figure 
dominated the scene at most of the im- 
portant auction sales from 1915 on. He 
haunted the art and antique galleries, 
both here and in Europe, finding one of 
his keenest pleasures in the actual sight 
and handling of beautiful or unusual 
objects. 

Out of this unusually personal method 
grew a collection that finds a place 
among the greatest collections of the 
world and of all time. Inevitably, also, 
parts of it are uneven in quality; empha- 
sis is placed on a great variety of cate- 
gories that happened to waken a personal 
interest in Mr. Hearst, rather than on 
the museum-like selectivity found in 
certain other famous collections. In the 
opinion of many experts and authorities 
familiar with the Hearst collection, this 
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adds to, rather than detracts from, the 
remarkably high standard of excellence 
attained by the collection as a whole. 


A RIVAL TO THE MUSEUM 


This collection has become a very real 
and exciting experience to me. A year 
and a half ago, I was trying to find 
authentic decorative accessories from the 
Renaissance to the present day, which I 
could photograph and use to illustrate 
my book Decoratively Speaking. I 
walked endless miles in and out of 
antique stores, but to no avail. The 
things I wanted were only in museums. 
If I used museum items, I couldn’t 
photograph them so that the student 
could compare the design detail of vari- 
ous centuries. I wanted my book to be 
a handbook for those interested in 
decoration. Finally some one told me 
about the Hearst Collection. The first 
day that I began looking through the 
fascinating catalogue, I was in the sev- 
enth heaven of delight. The Interna- 
tional Studio Art Corporation kindly 
gave me permission to photograph and 
allowed their staff to assist me. It took 
Bruce Moore, the photographer, days to 
do the two pages of plates which repre- 
sent only about $100,000 of this vast 
collection, But strange as it seems, the 
more we worked with these beautiful 
articles, the more we were fascinated by 
the workmanship, skill, and craftsman- 
ship of the artists and craftsmen of years 
gone by. 


CUSTOMER REACTION IN STORES 


And thisssame appreciation and sense 
of awe and wonder are carrying over to 
those in each store who are working 
closely with their local exhibition. The 
customers are just as thrilled. One day 


the members of the historical society of 
one city walked in and bought five rare 
ship models. The next day a customer 
paid a sum in four figures for six Chip- 
pendale chairs, dated 1760. In fact 
prices soon became unimpressive. Those 
who have trembled at $4.98 because 
$1.98 has been the theme song for so 
long, now ring up the cash register with 
sales from $500 to $2,000, often enough 
to excite any major executive. And this 
has brought about a new philosophy 
throughout the store. The salesman no 
longer looks upon a $250 dining room 
suite as expensive. A set of Crown 
Derby dishes makes a $5.95 breakfast 
set fade. So quality, pride in workman- 
ship, and craftsmanship, whether of the 
fourteenth century or the twentieth, 
becomes important. 


ARRANGING FOR AN EXHIBITION 


What does one do to arrange for an 
exhibition sale? Arrangements are made 
with the executives of the International 
Studio Art Corporation at 15 East 57th 
Street, New York City. The merchan- 
dise is sent on consignment, the recipient 
paying the insurance and the transporta- 
tion costs. Each store makes its own 
selection, although the well-trained staff 
at the Studio is willing to assist and 
advise. Each store takes care of local 
advertising, although Arthur Torrey and 
Tay Hohoff, public relation counsels for 
the Studio, will assist. 

Each article in the collection has been 
photographed and a careful history is 
attached. The Studio has also been 
careful to tell in most cases from what 
collection or at what sale and what year 
Mr. Hearst secured the article. If there 
is any doubt of the article’s authenticity, 
the Studio officials are careful to say so. 
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After a selection has been made, the 
articles are assembled at the warehouse 
where their condition can be ascertained, 
decision made whether the article will fit 
in with plans, and the price fixed. 


PLANNING THE PRESENTATION 


Because the collection covers so many 
fields, it is essential to plan the exhibi- 
tion. The author is able to describe 
specifically how the Joseph Horne store 
is planning its display, as she assisted 
Mrs. Redenbaugh, who is in charge. 
Mrs. Redenbaugh had a floor plan of the 
exhibition space. After a preliminary 
survey of the catalogue, this space was 
broken up into separate sections. The 
entrance will have some old stone garden 
pieces with some rare wrought-iron gates 
and grilles. As one goes into the main 
room a marvelous suit of armor will be 
shown. (Each store runs true to form: 
At first it will not consider taking suits 
of armor, but after its representatives 
have seen them and talked to Mr. George 
Donald, one of the few specialists in that 
field, they change their minds and take 
more than they should. This Mrs. 
Redenbaugh did.) On either side will be 
a pair of rare stained-glass windows. 
Then one enters a beautiful oak-paneled 
room in which Henry VIII is supposed 
to have slept. This room will have 
furnishings carefully chosen to retain the 
atmosphere and decorative detail of the 
sixteenth century, but which will also be 
in scale with the rooms of today and meet 
the functional needs of present homes. 

From this room one enters the main 
exhibition hall. Here will be seen vari- 
ous articles showing a progressive history 
of home furnishings. First, there will 
be a complete showing of chests from 
early Gothic, beautiful Renaissance cas- 


sone (dower chest) up through Early 
American high boys and low boys to a 
beautiful chest of drawers of Louis XVI 
style. There will also be a history of 
lighting from the early days, an excellent 
collection of Early American coverlets 
and quilts, and an unusual and fascinat- 
ing collection of keys which can be used 
in its entirety or mounted individually 
as jewelry. One section of the room will 
be curtained off for a small gallery with 
a few rare pictures by well-known artists, 
selected for their decorative as well as 
their artistic worth. Among these are a 
Boucher, a Fragonard, a John Alexander, 
a Twachtman. In addition, there will 
be old Roman and Grecian antiquities, 
rare tapestries, stained glass, beautiful 
and rare silver, and old silver gilt. This 
is an opportunity, one of the most un- 
usual that we will ever experience, to 
have in our homes things comparable to 
those in museums. This is an oppor- 
tunity for collectors to add to their col- 
lections. It is also an opportunity for 
amateur collectors to start collecting. 


EFFECT ON AMERICAN LIFE 


Thus does the culture of the American 
public grow, because no one can collect 
without studying the history, geography, 
science, philosophy, and the social and 
economic development of the article. 
Life becomes richer and fuller. 

In closing, it is fitting to quote Peyton 
Boswell, editor-in-chief of The Art Digest 
and author of the current best selling 
book, Modern American Painting. 
“During my experience editing news of 
the art field, I have come to have my own 
appraisal of the great art collections of 
the world. After examining the book- 
case of catalogues of the International 
Studio Art Corporation, I have at last 
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been able to form an opinion about the 
objects acquired by Mr. Hearst which 
are now owned by the Corporation. I 
am amazed at the size and scope of the 
collection and by the high proportion of 
fine pieces of museum calibre that it 
contains. 

“Tt represents the most exciting ad- 
venture in collecting in our time. The 
wide diversity of objects can only be ex- 
plained by the fact that Mr. Hearst 
bought what—and nearly anything he 
liked. 

“Tt is interesting to have a side light 


on what an inveterate attendant at art 
auction sales Mr. Hearst was. The 
catalogues show that he acquired pieces 
at all the famous sales, here and abroad, 
about which the art world is still talking. 
“Anyone who goes through the very 
complete catalogues will soon see that 
the comment one often hears, that be- 
cause the collection is so large it can’t 
be fine, has little foundation in fact.” 
And now, many of you, who live near 
one of the stores mentioned, may see 
these articles. If you have the oppor- 
tunity, don’t miss it, for it is a real treat! 


How Much Do You Know About Retail Trade? 


—_ 


. What will be the approximate total retail trade in 1940? 


$40 million $400 million $4 billion $40 billion $100 billion 
2. How many stores are there in the United States? 
100,000 1 million 1} million 2 million 5 million 


3. About what per cent did retail trade decline from the high of 1929 to the low of 1933? 


10% 15% 25% 50% 


100% 


4. About what per cent of retail business is done by the chains? 


13% 23% 33% 50% 


75% 


5. About what per cent of retail trade is done by department stores? 


10% 20% 40% 50% 


70% 


6. Which of the following types of stores is showing the most rapid growth? 


Department stores 
Women’s specialty stores 


Retail stores of mail-order houses 
Variety stores 


Food stores 


7. Of the following “‘soft’’ lines, which is the one in which sales are now greater than they were in 1929? 


Dresses Woolen dress goods 


Sportswear 


Corsets Boys’ wear 


8. In what field do chains do over 90% of the entire sales volume in that field? 


Filling stations Shoes Food 


Variety Drug 


Department store 


9. In what field do chains do the largest volume of business? 


Filling stations Shoes Food 


Variety Drug 


Department store 


10. How much does the average family spend annually in food stores? 


$120 $320 $520 $720 


$920 


(Answers on page 64) 








Store Inspection and Standardization 
of Ready-to-Wear 


Joan Di STEFANO 


The possibility of establishing inspection departments along the lines indi- 
cated in this article presents the retailer of apparel a golden opportunity to 
meet the demands of the modern customer with profit to himself 


Controllers’ Congress figures of the 
past few years show extremely high 
markdowns and customer returns in the 
outer apparel departments. For ex- 
ample, the general average (1936-1938) 
for returns from customers in dress, coat, 
and suit departments is approximately 
15 per cent of gross sales. The fifteen 
garments out of every hundred sold that 
come back not only tend to triple the 
normal expense of handling a sales trans- 
action but also lead to heavy mark- 
downs. Markdowns average nearly 14 
per cent of net sales in the case of dresses 
and nearly 12 per cent in the case of 
coats and suits. The loss through mark- 
downs alone is many times the profit of 
the average apparel department. 

While there are many reasons for these 
high return and markdown losses, there 
is growing evidence that unsatisfactory 
merchandise is one of the chief reasons. 
When customers try on garments in the 
store or after they have worn them a few 
times, they frequently encounter defects 
that neither the manufacturer or the 
store detected. Their subsequent re- 
fusal to buy or their demand for a liberal 
adjustment on unsatisfactory purchases 
causes a staggering loss to both the re- 
tailer and to the manufacturer who fre- 
quently has to give the retailer credit. 
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CAUSES OF CUSTOMER DISSATISFACTION 


There are five causes of customer dis- 
satisfaction with clothing: 

Fit 

Poor wearing qualities 

Fading 

Difficulties with washing and pressing 

Misrepresentation by salesforce 
Fit 

Fit is by far the most important. For 
example, among the common difficulties 
found in dresses are: too narrow shoul- 
ders, too small armholes, lack of fullness 
across the bust, skimping of skirts lead- 
ing to popping seams, shortness in the 
length of the waist, lack of hem to allow 
lengthening, and sizes failing to run 
uniform. 


Wear 


Failure of garments of even proper fit 
to stand up in use is a common cause of 
complaint. Poor materials, poor sew- 
ing, or narrow seams lead to garments 
giving way or to slippage in the material. 
Stitching is often too loose or too far 
apart. Cheap coat linings shrink when 
wet, spoiling the draping effect of even 
first-class materials. Some linings actu- 
ally disintegrate under hot irons. Yarns 
are sometimes cut in the sewing of gar- 
ments by using too thick needles. 
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Fading 

Fading is becoming an increasingly 
serious problem, especially in the case of 
acetate rayon dresses that represent a 
large portion of the average store’s dress 
stock. Due to technical difficulties in 
developing adequate dying agents, grays 
turn pink, blues turn purple, and greens 
turn brown, even when hanging in store 
stocks. 

Colors in some materials are particu- 
larly affected by sunlight, others by 
perspiration, others by gasses in city 
atmospheres and others by washing. 


Cleaning 


Inadequate cleaning and pressing in- 
structions or the failure to follow those 
provided lead to much dissatisfaction. 
Few customers know how to wash gar- 
ments properly and which ones to send 
to the dry cleaner. In pressing, the ad- 
vantages of the steam iron to avoid glaz- 
ing and shrinkage in some materials are 
known to very few customers. Shrink- 
age, fading, and even fabric disintegra- 
tion as a result of cleaning are common 
sources of returns. 


Misre presentation 


Misrepresentation on the part of sales- 
people is a further cause of difficulty. 
In spite of Federal regulation, sales- 
people still confuse rayon with silk and 
they often call spun rayon, wool. Such 
misrepresentation of the nature of ma- 
terials is often discovered later by the 
customers or leads to wrong methods in 
caring for garments. 


PROBLEM NOT SOLVED BY BUYER 


Most stores assume that it is the func- 
tion of the buyer to select merchandise 


in the market free from the defects enu- 
merated and to inspect receipts in the 
receiving department to ensure that they 
come up to sample. But not one ready- 
to-wear buyer in one hundred has had 
the specialized training necessary to de- 
termine in advance whether a garment 
is properly constructed and the materials 
properly woven and dyed. She knows 
style and fashion but she is not adept in 
the art of clothing construction. 

Again, the buyer has so many other 
duties in merchandising her department 
that she lacks both the time and interest 
to do a careful job of inspection. She is 
biased, too, in favor of her market 
selection and cannot take an objective, 
critical point of view when examining 
the goods in the receiving room. 

Finally, the buyer’s attitude toward 
merchandise shortcomings is a narrow 
one. When defects are found, her in- 
terest is solely in rejecting or returning 
the unsatisfactory garments, not in dig- 
ging down to the cause and working with 
the manufacturer to avoid future 
repetitions. 


THE TYPICAL EXAMINING DEPARTMENT 


Some stores have made an attempt to 
meet these problems by establishing 
examining departments as a section of 
the receiving room. Here some spot 
checking is being done for workmanship; 
and superficial defects are detected, such 
as oil spots, tears, poor button hole and 
placket finishes, and lack of hooks and 
eyes. But seldom has the examiner been 
an expert in garment construction or tex- 
tiles so as to apprehend problems of fit, 
wear, fading, and cleaning that custom- 
ers will encounter in use. Again, in 
many cases the head of the examining 
department has been responsible to the 
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receiving manager and he in turn often 
to the controller—persons both far re- 
moved from the customer’s merchandise 
requirements. As a result, most of the 
examining departments have accom- 
plished very little in the direction of re- 
ducing customer returns. 


A MERCHANDISE CONSULTANT 


The only sound solution to the prob- 
lem presented seems to lie in setting up 
a thoroughgoing inspection or examina- 
tion department, directed by a merchan- 
dise consultant versed in the problems 
of clothing construction and reporting 
directly to the general merchandise man- 
ager. 

This department would not limit its 
activities to inspecting incoming mer- 
chandise but would function in a broad 
way to eliminate all the causes for un- 
satisfactory merchandise getting into the 
hands of customers. In essence, it 
should function between the buyer and 
the manufacturer, showing the former 
what she should look for in buying and 
advising the latter as to what steps he 
should take to adapt his product better 
to customer demand. Specifically, the 
department would perform all of the 
following functions: 

1. Set merchandise standards 

2. Inspect receipts 

3. Advise buyers on points to look for 

in selection and points to stress to 
salespeople 

4. Train salespeople in fitting gar- 

ments properly 

5. Work with the adjustment bureau 

in handling customer complaints 

6. Work with manufacturers to elimi- 

nate faulty designing and work- 
manship and to develop informa- 
tive labels 


7. Work with fabric houses to over- 
come shortcomings of the materials 
8. Codperate with the Federal Bureau 
of Standards and agencies such as 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association to develop standards 
for construction and measurements 


SUGGESTED PLAN 


Below is a suggested plan that can be 
used, and is being used to advantage. 


Standards 


The first step would be to develop 
standards covering fabrics, construction, 
workmanship, size, and fit. This would 
involve, among others, the establishing 
of measurements for forms, based not on 
the ideal human figure but on the typical 
one. A set of forms should be provided 
covering all sizes in misses, junior, 
women’s regular, women’s half (little 
women’s), and women’s stout size ranges. 
The measurements set up for the forms 
to be used in checking junior sizes is il- 
lustrated. Similar measurements are 
available for the other four size ranges. 


MEASUREMENTS FOR JUNIOR FORMS 


MEG cassie: 8 HM wa @ 
eee 33 34 «35 36} 38 
Waist... ..... 24% 253 264 28 294 
ee 344 354 363 38 393 
X Back!.......... 134 13} 133 14% 14} 
L.W.F.?.... ... 13 133 13% 132 14 
a 14 144 14} 143 15 


1 Across the back. 
2 Length neck to waist in front. 
3 Length neck to waist in back. 


Examination of Receipts 


The second function of the department 
would be to check new garments coming 
into stock against the standards set. 
This involves trying on one of each size 
of each style number received. Both the 
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prepared forms and live models may be 
used for this purpose. Fittings may be 
omitted only in the case of garments 
from houses that have proved that their 
sizes are correct and that they fit 
properly. 

While on the figure, each garment 
should be carefully compared with 
standards by noting the following: 

Quality of the fabric in view of the cost 

Defects in fabric 

Cleanliness and freedom from oil spots 

Correct waist line and proper attach- 

ment of skirt to bodice 

Hang of the garment and evenness of 

hem line 

Adequate hem, seam, and pleating 

allowances 

Smoothness of seams and freedom 

from ragged edges 

Adequate fullness at points of strain 

Correct insertion of zippers, orna- 

ments, and hooks and eyes and the 
proper construction of buttonholes 

Freedom from loose threads in shir- 

ring, etc. 

If the merchandise is found to meet all 
the necessary requirements, it is ready 
to be marked (retailed) and sent to the 
selling floor. But if any defects are 
discovered, a return-to-manufacturer 
form should be filled out and the goods 
sent back. In most cases, the manufac- 
turer should be instructed to correct the 
imperfections or send new merchandise, 
but sometimes, when it is found that he 
produces consistently faulty goods, his 
lines may be eliminated completely. 


Consultation with Buyers 


Another duty of the department would 
be to work with the buyers, showing 
them in what ways their merchandise 


fails to come up to the established stand- 
ards. Each buyer may be given mer- 
chandise facts which enable her to decide 
what to buy; she may be informed which 
manufacturers may be depended on for 
consistently acceptable merchandise and 
which ones are likely to send partly de- 
fective goods. The merchandise con- 
sultant may occasionally visit the market 
with the purpose of correcting faulty 
merchandise. 


Education of Salesforce 


In similar manner, the consultant may 
give salespeople instruction in garment 
construction so that they may do a more 
intelligent job of fitting customers and 
of advising them in their selections. 

In coéperation with the training de- 
partment, a series of lectures may be 
given occasionally to salespeople. Dem- 
onstrations, actual merchandise, and live 
models may be used to clarify the dis- 
cussion. In addition, salespeople in 
small groups may be taken to the ex- 
amining department so as to observe the 
inspection in progress. This training 
enables salespeople to discover for them- 
selves the selling points of their merchan- 
dise and greatly reduces inadvertent 
misrepresentation. 


Consultation with Manufacturers 


One of the most important phases of 
the work of the merchandise consultant 
is the advising of manufacturers. It 
should be a rule that every merchandise 
rejection must be accompanied by prac- 
tical suggestions as to how the difficulty 
may be overcome. The consultant 
should spend some time with manufac- 
turers’ designers and pattern makers 
helping them work out problems. De- 
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signs can be corrected, fabrics substi- 
tuted, and specifications worked out. 
Similarly, the consultant should go 
back to the fabric houses from whom the 
manufacturer procures materials. She 
can discuss problems of construction and 
workmanship with them in an effort to 
get better materials into the hands of 
cutter-up and to provide salespeople with 
accurate information on washability. 
Manufacturers and fabric houses wel- 
come such assistance in the solution to 
their production problems, provided the 
store takes a codperative rather than an 
antagonistic attitude. They want to 
know why their garments don’t fit or 
their materials don’t wear. They feel 
keenly the lack of direct customer con- 
tact, but have found that few store buy- 
ers have the knowledge or the inclination 
to do more than reject unsatisfactory 
goods. By interpreting customer and 
store needs to manufacturers, the con- 
sultant can aid in the elimination of 
waste in production and in the establish- 
ment of more cordial trade relations. 


Informative Labels 


A recent codperative effort has to do 
with establishing informative labels for 
garments. The aim is for the fabric 
house and manufacturer to provide labels 
that will designate the materials, cau- 
tion against misuse, and provide exact 
instruction for care and cleaning. Such 
labels will aid salespeople in avoiding 
misrepresentation and will gradually 
educate customers to take better care of 
their purchases and not expect the im- 
possible. Labels will also protect the 
store somewhat against returns caused 
by abuse of merchandise or by subjecting 
it to uses for which it is not intended. 


Coéperation with Outside Agencies 


The merchandise consultant will find 
many opportunities to work with stand- 
ardizing agencies as well as with the man- 
ufacturers or fabric houses themselves. 
Federal bureaus and those of trade asso- 
ciations engaged in such matters as size 
and quality standardization may be fre- 
quently consulted to the mutual advan- 
tage of all concerned. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The advantages of this type of examin- 
ing department presented may be con- 
sidered from three points of view: the 
customer’s, the store’s, and the manufac- 
turer’s. To the customer, it ensures 
merchandise of tested quality, workman- 
ship, and fit, and more important still, 
merchandise that has been produced 
specifically to satisfy her needs and 
desires. 

The store profits by a great saving in 
returns and, above all, by winning the 
confidence of customers through pre- 
senting to them merchandise of con- 
stantly rising standards. In one store, 
returns have been reduced considerably, 
due primarily to the work of this 
department. 

Finally, the department promotes a 
better understanding of the customer’s 
needs by both the store and the manu- 
facturer. Asa result, the latter is aided 
in producing only what the customer 
wants and will buy, and in raising the 
standards of his products better to sur- 
vive competition. The examining de- 
partment may become the manufac- 
turer’s most direct contact with the 
ultimate consumer. It is the retailer’s 
instrument to cut his returns and mark- 
down losses and better serve his clientele. 
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Do You Advertise on the Right Day? 


CHARLES M. Epwarps, Jr. 


New information on the distribution of advertising linage and sales of New 
York stores by days of the week is presented in this analysis 


How “‘times have changed”’ since 1929! 
Things are not what they used to be in 
the “good old days’—especially cus- 
tomers’ buying habits. One of the more 
serious changes has been the shift in the 
days of the week on which customers 
shop. Days that formerly ranked high 
as volume producers have tumbled to 
secondary positions. Days that ranked 
low have rocketed to primary positions. 

Some of the shifts in customers’ buy- 
ing habits are not difficult to explain. 
The night openings of several of the 
larger New York stores, for instance, 
have lifted Thursday to first or second 
place among the six selling days in those 
stores. Then, too, the half-day or 
whole-day Saturday closings of many 
commercial and industrial organizations 
have given people more time to shop on 
Saturday, with the result that this day 
in some stores is either the first or the 
second best day of the week. In addi- 
tion, the variations that have been made 
in the distribution of advertising linage 
by days of the week have tended to alter 
the relative importance of the several 
days. Asa matter of fact, the change in 
the distribution of advertising linage by 
days of the week has been both a cause 
and a result of the change in the distribu- 
tion of sales by days of the week. 

In order to learn just how stores do 


*In the January 1931 issue of the JourNAL or ReTar- 
ING an article by Moselle Kleeman appeared under this 
title. 
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place their advertising linage by days of 
the week, an analysis was made recently, 
with the codperation of the New York 
World-Telegram, of the daily distribu- 
tion of advertising linage by seven 
selected New York department stores 
during the first six months of 1939. 
This survey brought to light many il- 
luminating facts about the manner in 
which retail advertising linage is dis- 
tributed in New York City (1) by days, 
(2) by papers, and (3) by stores. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADVERTISING LINAGE 
BY PUBLICATION DAYS 


As shown in Table I, Sunday ranked 
first among the seven publication days, 
with 28.1 per cent of the total week’s 
linage in all papers appearing on that 
day. Wednesday ranked a poor second 
with 21.2 per cent. Saturday papers 
carried only 1.1 per cent of the week’s 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEVEN STORES’ ADVERTISING 
LINAGE BY DAyYs OF THE WEEK (PUBLICATION 
Days) IN THE E1cGHt Mayor New York City 
NEWSPAPERS 

Per Cent of 


Week's Linage 

by Days 

en Tee ee 
i eT Senne tre 8.8 
KS: aoe as ah ebcdeunae ed 11.0 
ig i en, 21.2 
Thursday 41.2 
eee ere .. ae 
Ee Oe Cope pee re ) 
WR isi ocav ans onevanexs 100.0 
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linage. Certainly these figures lead one 
to wonder about the manner in which 
stores distribute their linage by days of 
the week. By devoting such high per- 
centages of the week’s linage to Sunday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, are the stores 
failing to secure adequate representation 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, 
and, in particular, on Saturday? 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADVERTISING LINAGE 
BY PUBLICATION DAYS IN MORNING 
AND EVENING NEWSPAPERS 


When the amounts of linage used in 
morning and evening papers on the dif- 
ferent publication days are separated, as 
in Table II, the figures are more reveal- 
ing. Instantly, they give rise to the 
question of whether or not stores are 
devoting disproportionate amounts of 
morning-paper linage to Sunday adver- 
tising, thereby penalizing other days. 

Three facts in favor of this distribution 
may be advanced. First, Sunday papers 
offer larger circulations than either week- 
day morning or evening papers. Second, 
Sunday advertising is read in the home 
at greater leisure than week-day morning 
advertising. Hence, it is likely to be 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADVERTISING LINAGE BY Days 
OF THE WEEK (PUBLICATION Days) IN 
MORNING AND EVENING PAPERS 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Week’s Linage Week's Linage 
in Morning in Evening 
Papers Papers 
Sunday.............. @.1 — 
| ree, > | 1237 
Tuesday............. 8.4 14.7 
Wednesday.......... 15.3 29.4 
Tinieday............ 9.6 13.4 
ee 28.5 
Saturday............ 0.9 1.3 


Total week......... 100.0 100.0 


read more thoroughly and to have a 
greater carryover value. Third, Sunday 
advertising is more likely to have an 
“institutional effect.” 

Another incidental fact is worthy of 
mention here, too. Because Sunday 
New York City papers circulate through- 
out the United States, vendors are more 
eager to have the retail-store advertising 
for which they pay (in whole or in part) 
to appear in these papers. The prestige 
that they earn by having New York 
City stores stock and advertise their 
(the manufacturers’) merchandise is of 
inestimable value to them. 

Notwithstanding these facts, there is 
room for grave doubt that New York 
stores should devote nearly half of their 
seven-day total of morning-paper ad- 
vertising to a single day. By extreme 
contrast, should Saturday morning be 
given less than 1 per cent of the seven- 
day total of morning-paper advertising? 
Do not Saturday shoppers read Saturday 
morning papers before they go on buying 
excursions? 

The peaking of advertising linage on 
Sundays is especially marked in the 
“class”? morning papers. In The New 
York Times and The Herald-Tribune, the 
seven selected stores used on Sunday 
59.9 and 52.9 per cent, respectively, of 
their total weekly morning-paper linage. 
In The New York Daily News and The 
New York Daily Mirror, on the other 
hand, the stores used only 31.2 and 40.9 
per cent, respectively, of their total 
weekly morning-paper linage. The latter 
two papers were used more heavily than 
the former two on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday. 

The distribution of evening-paper 
linage is less subject to criticism. The 
highest percentages of evening linage are 
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a placed on Wednesday and Friday even- sumption that each day’s advertising is 
ay ings, two evenings which precede two of expected to produce sales for one selling 
an the week’s highest volume days, Thurs- day. It is recognized, of course, that 
day and Saturday. The smallest per- many stores expect each day’s advertis- 
of centage is devoted to Saturday evening. ing to produce sales for two selling days. 
ay This day gets only 1.3 per cent of the Nevertheless, it is not feasible here to 
h- weekly total. It seems probable that try to apportion the selling effect of the 
re more linage might be used on Saturday advertising to two separate days, as the 
ng evenings, especially for institutional pulling power of the advertising on the 
rt) purposes. If the “institutional effect,” first day and the second day varies too 
ige as one advertising manager terms it, is greatly from store to store. 
rk sought, could not some Saturday evening In Table III, Sunday morning adver- 
eir advertising do the job as well as (or bet- tising and Monday morning advertising 
of ter than) Sunday morning advertising? are viewed as bringing immediate sales 
- Me on Monday. All other morning-paper 
is Se a a a eee advertising is expected to attract busi- 
rk a = so re ness on the day of publication (see col- 
eir Actually the figures in Tables I and umns 1 and 2). Evening-paper adver- 
id- II do not give a picture of the amount tising is treated as if it produced sales 
me of advertising linage utilized by stores on the following day, with one exception. 
be to obtain each selling day’s business. Saturday-evening advertising is handled 
on- They show only the manner in which as if it brought in Monday business 
1g? stores distributed their linage by publi- (see columns 3 and 4). 
lay cation days. For that reason, the figures In column 5 the total “selling effect’’ 
ing are rearranged in Table III to show how of morning-paper and evening-paper ad- 
the stores distributed their linage in vertising has been derived by adding 
on terms of the days on which their ad- columns 2 and 4. Each separate total 
the vertisements sell. in column 5 has then been divided by 2 
ew Table III has been set up on the as- in order to reduce the calculations to a 
the 
lay TABLE III 
of DISTRIBUTION OF THE “SALES EFFECT” OF ADVERTISING BY SELLING Days 
Morning Papers and Evening 
ge. Papers Combine 
he Per Cont of Per Cont of 
Morning Papers Evening Papers Week's Linage Week's Linage 
her Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 Column 4 in Terms of in Terms of 
0s 2 Week's Lin- Week's Linage Week's Linage Week's Linage Col? plus Cal.4 Coli +? 
age by Pub- in Terms of by Publication in Terms of (Basis of (Basis of 
tal ' lication Days Selling Days Days Selling Days 200%) 100%) 
ter <r rer er — — _ 
— Monday............. 6.1 54.2 12.7 1.3 55.5 27.75 
=a. (ee 8.4 8.4 14.7 12.7 21.1 10.55 
Wednesday.......... 15.3 13.5 29.4 14.7 30.0 15.00 
; ES 9.6 9.6 13.4 29.4 39.0 19.50 
per i ee 11.6 28.5 13.4 25.0 12.50 
The i ee 0.9 0.9 1.3 28.5 29.4 14.70 








are Total week......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 200.0 100.00 
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TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADVERTISING LINAGE BY Days OF THE WEEK (PUBLICATION Days) BY SEVEN 
SELECTED STORES 





Average 
Seven 
Store A Store B Store C Store D Store E Store F Store G Stores 
Per Cent PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent Per Cent 
Sanday... 0.50050 27.9 28.5 26.3 24.9 26.2 24.3 40.7 28.1 
Monday........... 3.5 6.1 9.0 8.6 9.4 11.7 8.0 8.8 
AMEE coos oss sse. 2.3 8.3 13.6 10.1 12.4 13.2 11.8 11.0 
Wednesday........ 40.3 30.4 21.2 13.9 22.7 15.3 9.3 «OE 
Twiredsy.. oss. 3.6 9.4 12.9 Tia 10.1 12.3 9.5 11.2 
| es ee 22.1 17.2 14.7 33.8 19.0 19.5 20.0 18.6 
Saturday.......... 0.3 0.5 2.3 1.0 0.2 3.7 0.7 1.1 
Total week...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


basis of 100 per cent, as found in 
column 6. 

The figures in column 6, Table III, 
show that, in terms of overall selling-day 
effect, New York City stores do not dis- 
tribute their advertising linage to days 
in such indefensible proportions as 
Tables I and II apparently indicate. 
Even these figures demonstrate, how- 
ever, that advertising linage is not ap- 
portioned as wisely as it might be. The 
advertising for each day’s sales might be 
brought more into line with that day’s 
contribution to the total week’s volume. 
Certainly, for example, the advertising 
that is intended to produce Monday’s 
business might be curtailed somewhat, 
and the difference might be allotted to 
some other day that deserves a greater 
boost. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADVERTISING LINAGE 
BY PUBLICATION DAYS BY STORES 


The differences in the distribution of 
advertising linage as shown in Table IV 
cannot be explained away by saying that 
they arise as a result of the dissimilarities 
between promotional and nonpromo- 
tional (or mass and class) stores, because 
the linage distribution patterns of stores 
of like type differ markedly. (In Table 
IV, stores A, B, and C are essentially of 


similar character, as are stores D and E 
and stores F and G, respectively.) 

Are the fluctuations in the distribu- 
tion of sales by days of the week from 
store to store responsible for the wide 
variations in the distribution of adver- 
tising linage by days of the week, or is 
the reverse true? Whether sales varia- 
tions are cause or effect, the daily per- 
centages of total-week sales differ greatly 
from store to store. For example, store 
E and store F, two stores that are in di- 
rect competition, reported in their replies 
to a questionnaire sent out by the 
School of Retailing that they obtain 
on each of the six selling days the fol- 
lowing percentages of their weekly 
volumes: 


PERCENTAGES OF WEEKLY VOLUME 

Total 
Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. Week 
6.7 12.2 19.9 23.7% 13.1 24.1 100.0 
18.4 16.4 15.8 16.0 15.1 18.3 100.0 


Store E..... 
Store F.... 


* This store is open on Thursday night. 


If advertising waste is to be avoided 
and if advertising expenditures are to 
produce greatest sales returns, it is im- 
perative that the advertising manager 
of each store should devote to the prob- 
lem of the distribution of advertising 
linage by days of the week the most 
careful study. 
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Retail Trade in 1939 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


Annual retail volume and profit statistics indicate the progress and status of 
retail trade. The most important of these appear in the table below 


Total retail sales in 1939, according to 
the Department of Commerce, were 
$37,950,000,000 or an increase of 7.5 per 
cent over 1938. The Federal Reserve 
Board figures show that department- 
store sales increased only about 5 per 
cent. The vast majority of reporting 
stores showed increased net profit, both 
in dollars and as a per cent of net sales. 
National income increased 8.9 per cent 
to a total estimated at $69,700,000,000. 

The figures below have been computed 


Sales in Thousands of Dollars 
1939 1938 


from reports cited in newspapers and not 
directly from official statements. 

A few foreign stores are included, lo- 
cated mainly in England and Canada. 
Sales in England are reported as 1.8 per 
cent greater in 1939 than in 1938. The 
profit figures for foreign stores are in 
most cases overstated according to the 
commonly accepted American meaning 
of profit, since these stores frequently 
omit depreciation and interest from their 


expenses. 


§ 
) 
> 


Net Profits (Per Cent) 
1939 1938 


Organization 
Department and Specialty Stores 

Abraham & Straus, Inc.............. 23,426 22,827 4.3 Be 
Allied Department Stores............ 112,122 103 , 243 3.1 2.2 
Arnold Constable & Company........ 9,168 8,567 4.7 3.3 
Associated Dry Goods Corp.......... 60,329 56,225 3.3 1.4 
L. Bamberger & Company........... 31, 784 30, 104 

Parmer Bros. Corp................... 12,135 11,978 2.6 0.1 
Best and Company.................. 15,607 15,245 6.7 6.7 
EE ete 10,012 9,243 8 0.0 
Bloomingdale Brothers.............. 25,465 24,550 Re 2.0 
Bonwit Teller, Inc.. are oe 10,006 8,306 3.4 ye | 
Broadway Department Store, Inc. Te 16,249 15,710 1.4 1.0 
og i ae 25,415 25,725 5.2 4.6 
City Stores Co.. : ieee 

Consolidated Retail Shoves, ine. —r 9 , 337 8,707 3.1 1.8 
Crowley Milner & Company......... 10,253 10,963 "2.0 "33 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Company... . $210,949 $193,288 
A. De Pinna Company.............. 2,738 2,455 a0 0.8 
Emporium Capwell Corp............. 25,095 23,535 4.5 $1 
an a 15,479 15,898 *1.0 *0.6 
William Filene’s Sons Company'.. aoe 37,044 36,358 2.4 1.9 
Franklin Simon & Company.......... 7,962 7,662 a *.7 
Gilchrist ey PEA EE Re 7,512 6,991 1.1 1.4 

* Net loss. 


1 Including R. H. White Co. and Continental Clothing Co. 
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Sales in Thousands of Dollars Net Profits (Per Cent) 
Organization 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Department and Specialty Stores—Continued 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc................ 92,231 87,963 1.5 0.5 
Goldblatt Brothers.................. 47,975 45,283 1.7 1.0 
ee ree 15,085 14,649 > Be 17 
ye oe $451,953 $225,855 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc........ 20,020 21,091 1 "Es 
Higbee Co.. eee $237 , 333 
Interstate Department Seoves. eee 24,720 23,717 1.3 "2 
Kaufman Department Stores Corp..... 25,104 23,628 5.0 3.6 
F. & R. Lazarus & Co.?.............. 24,178 22,174 6.0 5.9 | 
Leader Mercantile Corp.............. 1,693 *3.8 ) 
ES Son esa es cook sees ss $10,365 | 
Lit Brothers. ...... ere ee $801,078 $141,851 
R. H. Macy & Company, lac. pc cwees 84,974 82,758 3 3 
I. Magnin & Company...... pee 11,707 10,092 ie 3.3 
Mandel Brothers, Inc.. ee 18,089 17,799 1.4 8 
Marshall Field & Co. (retail sly). $5,320,933 $3,940,099 ; 
May Department Stores Co.......... 103,905 98 411 4.2 3.9 
Meier & Frank Co.......... = ae 15,511 6.5 59 
National Department Stores Corp. a 40,812 39,359 1.3 °s i 
O’Connor, Moffat & Company........ 4,036 3,943 Re "a 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co............. 49 374 “9 ' 
nS POP ETET ECT Ee 7,486 7,232 7.6 1.3 ' 
J. C. Penney Company .............. 282,133 257 ,964 5.8 5.3 
Raphael Weill & Company haces 6,689 6,501 BY | 5 : 
oe ar ee 10,223 9,143 5.6 5.7 : 
Rike-Kumler Co.................... 6,726 5,887 4.5 8 
Roos Brothers, Inc.. . . oa 5,751 5,300 4.5 4.2 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc. 5,143 4,836 1.0 "2.0 
Stern Brothers *$32,460 $53,601 
B. F. Schlesinger Company' , 9,029 8,553 2.2 
Stix, Baer & Fuller....... EAs $512,000 $322,656 
Strawbridge & Clothier $867 ,670 $367 ,971 
Twelfth Street Store. .... oe 2,404 0.5 
The Wieboldt Stores, Inc............. 24,426 23 ,023 Be SS 
Variety Chains 

M. H. Fishman Co., Inc... .. 4,481 4,300 3.8 3.4 
F. & W. Grand Co., Inc. (H. L. ‘Ces 

Co.) ' re 43,996 32,398 4.8 I 
W. T. Grant Company ere Ae ae 103, 362 97,314 2.7 2.8 
S. S. Kresge Company............... 152,738 149, 286 6.8 6.0 
S. H. Kress & Company............. 84,851 82, 187 5.9 4.5 


* Net loss. 

? Including John Shillito Co. 

3 The consolidated net profit including R. H. Macy, L. Bamberger & Co., Davidson-Paxon Co., and 
LaSalle & Koch Co., was $2,350,227 in 1938 and $2,350,227 in 1939. 

‘ For year ending January 31. 

5 Including Kahn’s, Rhodes Brothers, and Olds, Wortman & King. 
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4) Sales in Thousands of Dollars Net Profits (Per Cent) 
938 Organization 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Variety Chains—Continued 
0.5 McCrory Stores Corp................ 43,194 40 ,068 5.2 4.4 
1.0 McLellan Stores Company........... 23,086 22,281 4.2 3.9 
1.7 G. C. Murphy Company............. 47,285 42,190 7.0 5.9 
855 Neisner Brothers, Inc................ 23,084 20,505 2.9 2.1 
1.3 J. J. Newberry & Company.......... 52,272 49,041 4.4 3.7 
Roses, 5, 10, & 25 Stores, Inc......... 5,584 §,183 6.0 4.9 
“3 F. W. Woolworth Company.......... 318,840 304,305 9.2 9.4 
6 
op Grocery Stores 
3.8 American Stores Company........... 114,824 109,853 1.0 0.1 
365 ee errr 23,841 22,766 2 8 
, 851 ' Daniel Reeves, Inc.................. 21,879 23,033 25 1.8 
-— First National Stores................ 124,223 
3.3 Grand Union. . yr 31,591 30,397 1.5 0.8 
8 Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co... 878,972 
,099 Jewel Tea Co. faces 24,743 23,727 6.4 6.0 
3.9 Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. ieee 243 ,357 231,296 2.3 1.6 
5.9 National Tea Company.............. 56,824 55,545 *0.6 *1.8 
*.8 Safeway Stores, Inc.................. 385,428 368 , 008 1.6 1.1 
*.4 Union Premier Food Stores.......... 24,458 18,285 3.4 
we : 
1.3 Miscellaneous Chains 
5.3 RE oe ae 24, 589 19,552 10.8 8.4 
1.7 The Scott-Burr Stores Corp. (Butler 
5.7 MSs oo are tae es wees $103 ,000 
8 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.............. *$180, 563 
Pie Edison Bros. Stores, Inc.............. 24,914 24,206 3.6 3.8 
2.6 J. R. Kinney Co., Inc................ 15,476 14,491 2.2 1.0 
}, 601 : Lane Bryant, Inc............. stot 13,863 13,009 *0.6 
Lerner Stores Corporation........... $38 231 35 , 936 4.0 3.4 
656 Lincoln Stores, Inc. ieee 5,732 5,533 3.3 2.6 
971 Mangel Stores Corporation ELLee, 8,649 8,066 1.5 0.2 
0.5 Melville Shoe Corporation........... 38,013 35,718 By | 4.1 
1.7 People’s Drug Stores... .. 22,825 21,735 4.5 4.0 
Bone ©o.......... Ae ee 13,327 12,612 2.8 a3 
A. S. Spaulding & Bros.. pa ye, 13,258 *8.0 
3.4 United Cigar—Whelan Stores ae *$235 378 *$686 , 532 
Walgreen Drug Stores............... 71,125 68 ,020 
5.3 Western Auto Supply Co............. 45,321 36, 369 7.0 5.7 
2.8 
6.0 Mail Order Houses 
4.5 Chicago Mail Order Co. — 24,074 1.2 0.9 
Montgomery Ward & Company 501 ,819 413,961 5.4 4.7 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 617,414 501 ,677 6.0 4.7 
4 Spiegel, Inc. 52,890 49,733 3.3 3.4 
., an 


' * Net loss. 
' * 56 weeks. 
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Sales in Thousands of Dollars Net Profits (Per Cent) 
Organization 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Foreign Stores 
John Barker & Company (England) .. 7$1,211,319 71,631,842 
Dickins & Jones, Ltd. (England)..... 
D. H. Evans & Company (England). . 252 ,903 501 , 328 
Galeries Lafayette (France).......... 21,531 42,698 
A. W. Gamage, Ltd. (England)....... 478,657 525 ,988 
Harrods, Ltd. (England)............. 1,064,679 3,462,116 
Holt, Renfrew & Co. (Canada)....... *3,533 
John Lewis & Company, Ltd. (Eng- 
ee, a ae 3,028, 358 1,268,260 
Lewis’s, Ltd. (England).............. 3,712,384 
Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. (Canada) ... 498 , 242 
Selfridge & Company, Ltd. (England) . 1,738,320 
Simpson, Ltd. (Canada)............. 1,004, 362 839 ,094 
Swan & Edgar, Ltd. (England)....... 285,581 543 ,974 
William Whiteley, Ltd. (England).... 517,757 
F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. (Eng- 
30,069, 773 32,647,751 


1939 rate of exchange, pound = $3.95. 


It Pays to See Salesmen 


Some years ago, a little old lady called 
on the merchandise manager of a large 
store on the Pacific Coast. She told him 
that she made the best cookies in the 
State but that in spite of repeated efforts 
she could not get to see the store’s cookie 
buyer. The merchandise manager sam- 
pled a few of the cookies and rang for the 
buyer. It was the old story—the buyer 
had been busy, and she thought her 
present resource satisfactory. But when 
she too sampled the cookies in the pres- 
ence of her superior, she admitted her 
mistake and placed a small order. 

During the next year, the store sold 
$10,000 worth of the little old lady’s 
cookies and went on to even greater 
success. 

A few years later, the old lady and her 
husband—now quite affluent—called on 
the merchandise manager waving a legal- 


looking document. “You treated us so 
wonderfully when we were trying to get 
a start with our cookies,” they said, “that 
we want to do something for you. We 
haven’t long to live and are remember- 
ing you in our wills.” The merchan- 
dise manager protested strenuously. He 
could not in fairness to the firm ac- 
cept a legacy. 

The elderly couple were finally con- 
vinced and left somewhat crestfallen. 
But a few days later they came back 
with another legal document. “You 
can’t get out of this one,” they said, 
“You have an only son now in high 
school; we are making him a beneficiary, 
and you can’t do anything about it.” 

A few months later, the old lady died 
followed in only a few days by her hus- 
band. Upon probating the will, it was 
found that the merchandise manager’s 
son was left $21,000—a considerable part 
of the profits from the sale of the cookies. 
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Retail Personnel Policies in England 


JosEPH A. BERGER 


In some respects England is ahead of the United States in the personnel 

policies which have been implemented in retail stores. The author presents 

the present picture of personnel relations in England in the belief that it has 
a bearing on policies which are being developed here 


In 1926 a general strike took place in 
England which for nearly three weeks 
paralyzed the entire economic life of the 
country. At that time England was 
closer to a social and industrial revolu- 
tion than at any time in its previous 
history. What is important to us is not 
so much the immediate cause of that 
strike as the major issues which followed 
its settlement and the formulation of a 
consequent series of labor policies that 
have been far-reaching toward the 
achievement of industrial peace. If the 
likelihood of a general strike in this 
country is remote, at least it may be 
that the United States need not repeat 
the same mistakes that were made in 
England. 


PROMOTIONAL OPPORTUNITY VS. 
SECURITY 


After the general strike was over, 
movements were set going to examine 
the underlying fabric of the industrial 
scene and to formulate policies that 
would make for more harmonious rela- 
tionships in the future. In these move- 
ments Government, management, and 
labor all participated. 

It became apparent that business 
management needed to recast its concep- 
tion of worker demands. There had 
previously existed a theory that the man 
who worked hard, showed initiative and 


perseverance, and lived modestly could 
expect eventually to rise to the top and 
become rich and powerful, following 
the “newsboy-millionaire” tradition. 
Whether this theory has ever been true 
in practice, except for an infinitesimal 
minority, is a matter of conjecture; cer- 
tainly the modern form of industrial 
development has caused it to recede 
more and more into the background of 
improbability. 

Confidence in being able to rise to the 
top has thus become less of a real incen- 
tive for the average employee, and the 
realization of this fact led to a study of 
other means by which the consequent 
gap in anticipation could be filled. It 
became clear that increased security of 
employment must replace the time- 
honored incentive for riches and power 
if management and labor were really to 
codperate with one another, and that 
this word “security” itself was due for 
wider interpretation than before. Fol- 
lowing the English tradition in these 
matters, management and labor tried 
wholeheartedly to work out their own 
solution to these problems, while Gov- 
ernment played its customary role of 
consulting and advising with both sides 
and of being ready to pass legislation to 
consolidate the results of their efforts at 
the point when their findings were 
generally accepted. 
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FORMER EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
IN ENGLAND 


The retailing industry was necessarily 
among those that were concerned in this 
new orientation. 

In Great Britain approximately two 
million persons work in stores and dis- 
tributive organizations, and of these 
about one half are employed in family 
stores or in stores where there are not 
more than two employees; the codpera- 
tive societies employ a further 200,000 
and the remainder, some 800,000 per- 
sons, are employed in the chains and in 
the large and medium-sized department 
and specialty stores. It was in these 
latter groups that the problems of labor 
relations and labor management were 
most articulate, and thus it fell naturally 
to the management leaders in these 
groups to take the leading part in evolv- 
ing newer standards of employment. 

The Ministry of Labor and the Minis- 
try of Health were at all times both in- 
terested and helpful; and the leadership 
of the two labor unions that cater to the 
distributive industry was no less con- 
cerned in the research and pioneering 
that had to be carried out. Notwith- 
standing their different points of view, 
frequent meetings and discussions led to 
friendly and constructive action and to 
a close understanding of each other on 
the part of both management and labor 
leaders. Indeed, agreement came to be 
reached on more and more subjects of 
former dispute, and the breach between 
the two elements narrowed very per- 
ceptibly. 

When, in the years immediately fol- 
lowing 1926, attention was centered on 
employment conditions in the retail in- 
dustry, it was realized that they were 
extremely backward and unsatisfactory; 


in most stores the average working week 
was from fifty-five to sixty hours and 
overtime payments were virtually un- 
known; vacations without pay were 
more common than those with pay, and 
payment of any kind during sickness 
absence was a rare privilege indeed; 
wages were appallingly low and quite a 
number of the large department stores 
still continued the old-fashioned living-in 
system under which the employees were 
expected to live in hostels run by the 
management. 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS 


Government, management, and labor 
approached the problems from different 
backgrounds. 
mony for the country as a whole and the 
slow evolution of society within its exist- 
ing system. Labor naturally set out to 
secure the best possible working condi- 
tions for the employees who worked in 
stores as well as to consolidate their own 
strength. Management at first ap- 
proached the subject somewhat in the 
same way as a highly nervous patient 
sniffs around a seemingly obnoxious 
medicine, disliking its taste, fearing its 
immediate effects, and profoundly skep- 
tical on its ultimate benefits. After a 
while, however, the benefits which man- 
agement itself could reap from a more 
enlightened personnel policy became 
clearer and less obscure, and from that 
point onward it is probably safe to say 
that management has played its part in 
the improvement of working conditions 
with considerable enthusiasm. 

To make the discussion more specific, 
there is presented below something of the 
development of the labor policies of one 
large retail chain organization. This 
may be taken as typical of the conditions 
prevailing today in many of the stores 
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in England. It is neither the best nor 
the worst, but it fairly represents the 
current trend. 


NEW THEORY OF EFFICIENCY 


Nine years ago the executives of this 
organization drew up a sort of “personnel 
balance sheet”’ and put down on one side 
what the employees received from the 
organization in pay, bonuses, and other 
amenities, and what opportunities were 
provided for them by way of training 
and promotion. On the other side of the 
picture were put down the competitive 
situation, production results, and the 
various expense-and-loss items that 
could be improved by increased em- 
ployee efficiency. Among other things, 
sales, leakages, and the consumption of 
supplies stood out as points where im- 
provements could be made. The theory 
was evolved that, if management could 
provide better working conditions, 
greater security, and more opportunities 
for promotion, it should secure for itself 
a deeper satisfaction on the part of its 
employees with the wider career that 
would thus become available for them: 
that from this deeper satisfaction should 
come a reduced labor turnover and a 
greater incentive for the employees to 
put their best into their work: and that 
from this greater incentive should come 
in turn a greater degree of employee 
efficiency, which should reflect in im- 
proved sales, better reaction to training, 
and increased interest and watchfulness 
in keeping down controllable expenses 
and losses. This was indeed a new ap- 
proach and, if the theory worked in prac- 
tice, could well be expected to raise the 
whole level of retail employment as well 
as to improve the efficiency of the dis- 
tributive machine. 


A long-term plan was mapped, de- 
signed to become effective, in parts, over 
a period of seven or eight years. Each 
part of the plan called for certain im- 
provements to be made in personnel 
policies on the one hand, and for im- 
provements in management results on 
the other. As each part of the program 
was put into effect, so after a period of 
six or twelve months its effectiveness was 
measured, and mistakes corrected. Over 
the whole period the major objectives 
were well achieved. From the point of 
view of management, sales per employee 
rose very considerably and controllable 
expenses, particularly shortages and 
leakages, reduced very greatly. Man- 
agement had been well paid in actual 
increased profits for its efforts and its 
expenditures in the new personnel pro- 
gram. As for the employees, a brief 
examination of the main features of the 
program will show that they too had 
every reason to be satisfied with it. 


Wages and Promotion 


Wages have been grouped according 
to job levels, and jobs have been clas- 
sified into as many divisions as possible, 
so as to provide the maximum number 
of promotional opportunities. For each 
job there is a wage scale, providing for a 
minimum beginning wage, a maximum 
beginning wage, and a maximum ulti- 
mate wage. Every employee is the sub- 
ject of a wage review once a year, this 
review taking place either on the birth- 
day of the individual or on the anniver- 
sary of the date on which he entered the 
business. The review is made following 
reports on the employee both by his de- 
partmental or branch manager and by 
the personnel officer responsible for 
maintaining contact with that particular 
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department or branch. Thus for each 
employee, there are always two reports 
submitted by persons who have different 
viewpoints, and it is found that this 
system tends to correct injustices which 
might otherwise arise from a single re- 
porting system. The reports deal with 
several phases of the employee’s activi- 
ties, but always in a general and not ina 
mathematical way. It has seemed that 
assessment of an employee’s worth de- 
termined principally by a mathematical 
calculation of his sales achievements is 
fraught with considerable unfairnesses; 
departments may have been moved; 
store policy may have changed; goods 
may have gone out of fashion; prices may 
have gone up or down; so many impon- 
derable factors enter into the reasons 
why a particular employee may or may 
not have done well according to the sales 
book. Because of these and other reas- 
ons, not only are the employee’s reports 
framed in a general rather than a specific 
way, but individual commissions calcu- 
lated on individual sales are rapidly 
being done away with. The review 
based on the reports on the year’s work 
of each individual generally calls for an 
increase in pay within the scale appli- 
cable to the job level, and in any case 
the reports and the review are discussed 
personally with the employee concerned. 
Theoretically, no employee can receive 
further increases in pay once he has 
reached the maximum for his job, but as 
there are so many opportunities for pro- 
motion to higher levels this form of 
frustration is rarely, if ever, reached. 


Vacations 

Those employees who have served the 
company for less than a year receive a 
summer vacation consisting of one day 


for each month of employment. After 
the first year of service, they receive two 
weeks’ vacation each summer. Depart- 
mental managers and executives receive 
three weeks’ vacation. Employees who 
show special merit in their jobs receive 
extra vacations of three days in the 
spring. All vacations are granted with 
full pay, and holiday savings funds are 
organized to enable employees to save up 
for the extra cost of their holidays over 
and above their normal budgets. 


Sickness 


Every person who has been in the 
employment of the organization for more 
than six months is entitled to receive full 
wages (less the small sum to which he 
may be entitled under the National 
Health Insurance Laws) during absence 
through sickness up to two full weeks in 
each calendar year and for a further 
week in respect of each year of service; 
thus a person who has worked for the 
company for three years is entitled to full 
pay up to five weeks of absence. 

In England the cost of medical and 
hospital treatment is very high in propor- 
tion to the earnings of the average man. 
Accordingly a system of clinics has been 
developed, whereunder employees are 
able to receive this treatment, as well as 
dental and optical treatment and the use 
of convalescent homes, for approxi- 
mately one third of the cost they would 
otherwise have to pay, and even this 
modest charge may be met by install- 
ments of 25 cents a week and upwards, 
at the option of the employee. 

During 1938 nearly 5,000 persons (out 
of a total staff of 20,000) received one or 
other form of available treatment, and 
the total amount of charges that they 
failed to pay amounted to $15.00 only. 
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Marriage 

Just as the company makes no distinc- 
tion between the employment of single 
and married women, so it has developed 
the policy of giving wedding presents, 
designed to assist the employees in the 
extra expenses of setting up homes. 
Wedding gifts are paid to those em- 
ployees who have five years service or 
more, and amount to two weeks’ addi- 
tional wages, with a limit of $100.00. 


Pensions 


Government-administered pensions in 
England provide only $2.50 per week to 
those over sixty-five years of age, and 
so the organization has developed pen- 
sion schemes for its employees designed 
to provide a pension at the age of sixty, 
(fifty-five in the case of women) of ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the average 
pay to those who have served the com- 
pany for a long period of years. The 
cost of these pension schemes is around 
10 per cent of the annual payroll of those 
entitled to participate in them. Of this 
10 per cent a little less than one half is 
contributed by the employees, the com- 
pany itself making up the balance. 

Participation in the pension schemes is 
obligatory in the case of male employees 
who have been in the service of the com- 
pany for over two years. 


Separations 


Dismissals from the company’s em- 
ployment are rigidly controlled by the 
personnel department, and, except in the 
rare instance of dishonesty, the policy 
has been developed of making it as diffi- 
cult and cumbersome as possible for de- 
partmental or local managers to fire their 
employees. This policy has proved ex- 


tremely valuable in its application, and 
many instances have been brought to 
light where dismissal has been at first 
sought by local management only to be 
withdrawn upon investigation, and the 
employee has subsequently proved to be 
an outstanding worker. Where dis- 
missal takes place, other than for dis- 
honesty, the employee receives dismissal 
compensation equal to one week’s pay 
for each year of service. 


RIGHTS VS. PRIVILEGES 


Without going into more detail, 
enough of the general principles of the 
personnel program have been set forth 
to indicate the kind of approach which 
has been made to the problem as a whole. 
One essential factor to be emphasized is 
that all the personnel policies referred to 
above are conditions of employment, and 
not privileges to be withdrawn or con- 
tinued at the whim of management. In 
this light they represent, at least for the 
present, a reasonable degree of security 
and opportunity for retail workers. 
There has been less dissatisfaction among 
the people who work in retailing during 
the last few years than ever before, and, 
as already stated, the results to manage- 
ment have been no less gratifying. 

In the United States, it would seem 
that many of the personnel policies in 
retail stores are still in the paternalistic 
stage and thus are too dependent upon 
the good feeling and humanitarian in- 
stincts of store owners. The labor prob- 
lem cannot be solved until employees are 
no longer at the mercy of individuals; 
they must have the inalienable rights 
that alone connote security, and that in- 
deed are part of the heritage of this great 
nation. 
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Initiating Codéperative Part-Time Store 
Training Programs 


KENNETH B. Haas 


Since it takes a few months to plan and organize codperative, secondary- 
school programs, this article provides a timely guide for next fall’s 
activities 


Coéperative part-time store-training 
programs are intended to give vocational 
training to youth who want to follow 
store management, selling, and mer- 
chandising occupations. This course 
should be so organized and conducted as 
to provide the specific vocational and re- 
lated instruction needed by youth al- 
ready employed in stores or about to 
enter store or selling vocations. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


In order to provide the most effective 
vocational training possible, the course 
should: 


1. Be open for enrollment only to those who 
meet the following requirements: 
a) Twelfth year and postgraduate high- 
school youth who seek employment in 
a store, or have a definite promise of 
employment in store work of some kind 
b) Store workers at least eighteen years of 
age who have had at least two years of 
high-school education or its equivalent 
c) Store workers at least eighteen years of 
age who manifestly are able to do a 
satisfactory quality of work in all the 
subjects included in the course 
2. Be organized on a coéperative store-and- 
school schedule, whereby each student 
works the equivalent of at least as many 
hours in a store each week as he spends 
in school 
3. Be under the direction of a specially 


trained, experienced teacher of retail-store 
subjects 

4. Be conducted with the aid of an advisory 
committee of merchants interested in 
training youth for selling and merchandis- 
ing occupations 


STEPS IN ORGANIZING THE COURSE 


As this course is likely to be a new 
undertaking in any city, the following 
procedure for starting the course in an 
effective way is recommended: 


1. Make a canvass of the store owners and 
managers to discover— 

a) How many want to employ this fall 
acceptable youth in the twelfth and 
postgraduate years of the high school; 
also the number of such beginners to be 
employed in each store 
How many of these stores now have 
in their employ youth at least eighteen 
years of age who have had at least two 
years of high-school education or the 
equivalent thereto and whom they 
want to have enrolled in the class 
c) What will be the most satisfactory 

division of time between the store and 

school for the student workers; 1.e., 

whether these youth should work— 
(1) Three to four hours each day in 
stores with the same number of 
hours in school—store time to be at 
convenience of stores—morning, 
afternoon, or midday (11.00 a.m. 
to 2.00 p.m.) 

(2) Full half day (morning or after- 
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noon) in stores and other half day 
in school (two workers providing a 
full day’s work) 

(3) Full week, alternating with full 
week in school (two workers pro- 
viding continuous employment 
service) 

(4) All day every Saturday for both 
workers or all day for both workers 
when needed for special sales, for 
all of December, for Easter week, 
and for other busy seasons 

d) What salespeople and other employees 
these merchants would like to have 
enrolled in a part-time class for ex- 
perienced workers to be conducted by 
the retail selling teacher 

e) (1) Probable demand for high-school 

students as special or part-time 
workers on sale days, pre-Christ- 
mas and pre-Easter periods and for 
other special occasions 

(2) The kind of work to be required of 

these specials 

Nature of training that could be 

given them to enable them to 
render better service 

2. Acquaint all merchants interested in the 
course with other details of the plan 
such as: 

a) The practices to be followed by mer- 

chants and school authorities 

b) The kinds of help needed from the co- 

6perating advisory committee of mer- 
chants 

c) The necessity of vocational counseling 

and for careful selections of beginners 

to be enrolled in the course 

The details of the service of codrdina- 

tion and adjustment to be conducted 
by the school 

3. Begin soon in the high school to find out 

a) How many of the present tenth- and 
eleventh-grade youth want to prepare 

for selling or merchandising occupa- 
tions 

b) How many of those interested in pre- 

paring for these vocations will be 
acceptable to the merchants as begin- 
ners for training in their businesses 


(3 
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These preliminaries necessary for 
starting the course in an effective way 


when school opens in the fall should be 
begun at once, preferably by the teacher 
who will have charge of the course in 
retail selling in the fall, or by some other 
equally competent person. As is pointed 
out later, the canvass of the merchants 
should be begun first, as some of the data 
to be gathered from that study is needed 
in the school presentation. 


AIDING SUITABLE STUDENTS TO FIND 
EMPLOYMENT 


It is to be noticed that the course is to 
be open only to youth (1) who have a 
definite promise of employment on or 
before some specific date in the fall (not 
later than say October 1 or October 15) 
or (2) who are already employed in 
stores. Therefore, the high-school au- 
thorities will have to render assistance to 
high-school students interested by ar- 
ranging for them to obtain the required 
promise of employment. The following 
steps are outlined to accomplish this: 


1. Present at an appropriate time the idea of 

preparing for store service, selling, and 
merchandising occupations to the tenth-, 
eleventh-, and perhaps twelfth-year stu- 
dents in the high school, by means of a 
talk from a merchant, a member of the 
Board of Education, the high-school prin- 
cipal, the teacher of retail selling, or the 
State or local supervisor. 
This presentation may have to be before 
the end of the school term; but the plan as 
outlined cannot be carried out until the 
number of codperating merchants, kinds of 
business, and number of beginners to be 
needed are known. Consequently, the 
presentation may have to be delayed until 
the merchants have been canvased as out- 
lined above. 

2. Have this presentation followed up with 
personal conferences of the school advisers, 
sponsors, home-room teachers, or voca- 
tional counselors with the apparently 
qualified students who say they are inter- 
ested in investigating the possibilities of 
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these vocations. Each student apparently 
physically, mentally, and socially adapted 
for success in store service and selling 
occupations, and who is interested in 
investigating the possibilities of these 
vocations as a career, should be asked to 
select a particular kind of business that he 
wants toenter. Thus, for a girl the objec- 
tive might be a vocation such as sales- 
woman in a department store (ultimately, 
for a few, buyers or department heads) 
owner or manager of individual specialty 
shops, dealing in such lines as clothes, 
books, or millinery. Fora boy, the objec- 
tive may be the management of a business 
such as grocery, drug, music, shoe, furni- 
ture, or perhaps another kind of gelling 
later, such as real-estate insurance or office 
appliances. 


. Require the pupils interested in a business 


to consult with one or more merchants in 
that business who are known to be willing 
to give information about its vocational 
possibilities and perhaps to employ student 
beginners soon. These consultations are 
a necessary part of the plan, as most youth 
should have a very clear picture of the 
beginner’s occupational requirements and 
duties, remuneration, promotional se- 
quences, and ultimate possibilities for 
qualified workers. Also, they should 
secure some knowledge of the personal 
characteristics and special equipment 
needed for success. 


. Have the merchant select from the stu- 


dents he has interviewed. These voca- 
tional counseling conferences with 
merchants will give each merchant an 
opportunity to see all the youth interested 
in learning his business. Each merchant 
can select for prospective employment in 
the fall, or immediately during the sum- 
mer on probation, such beginners, if any, 
as he finds meet his standards and appear 
to be satisfactory as employees and 
learners. 


. Give the merchant freedom to refuse to 


employ any and all youth interviewed if 
they do not meet his standards. He 
should also feel free to find and select 
other available youth who have had at 
least two or more years of high-school 
training, or its equivalent, whom he 


may think will be satisfactory as beginners 
in his business, providing the schools will 
accept such youth as special students. 

6. Have the students that are successful in 
making working arrangements with a mer- 
chant report that fact to the school au- 
thorities at once. They should then com- 
plete any other enrollment procedures 
necessary for starting this course with a 
minimum of change and confusion in the 
fall; they should be aided in selecting the 
other high-school subjects they include 
in their courses. 

7. Arrange a meeting of all merchants who 
have selected beginners, or who have em- 
ployees they want enrolled in the course 
to discuss the time schedules and other 
details. This is necessary because of the 
diverse requirements which must be met 
in the different businesses actively partici- 
pating in the training program. At this 
meeting, written memoranda of practices 
can be presented, discussed, modified, and 
finally drafted. 


If at all possible, all of these arrange- 
ments should be handled by the teacher 
of retail selling. The students should be 
scheduled for their counseling interviews 
on different days, so that a particular 
merchant is not interviewed on the same 
day by several applicants. Further- 
more, many of the students may have to 
be coached in how to introduce them- 
selves, what questions to ask, how to 
talk, how to make appointments for an 
interview, how to dress, as well as in all 
the other details necessary for making a 
pleasing impression on the merchants 
interviewed. 


SELECTING THE TEACHER COORDINATOR 


The teacher to be placed in charge of 
retail-selling courses should be an experi- 
enced, competent teacher of retail-store 
subjects. It may be possible for some 
schools to get former educational direc- 
tors from large stores. These may have 
completed special courses in schools for 
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training teachers of retail selling, and 
have had several years of store experi- 
ence as well as experience in teaching 
retail selling to high-school pupils. 
Competent trained teachers with much 
experience in store work can be secured 
from institutions training teachers of re- 
tail selling. 

If at all possible, the teacher should be 
employed not later than the first of June, 
so that during June and July the organi- 
zation work outlined can be started and 
perhaps completed. The time spent in 
canvasing merchants and in vocational 
counseling should enable the teacher to 
get well acquainted with local store needs 
and conditions. Then he can begin 
planning in detail the teaching program. 


CHOICE OF MEETING PLACE 


No recommendation is being made as 
to the place in which the retail-selling 
course should be held, for the factors to 
be taken into consideration in making 
this decision vary. Among these factors 
must be included: 

1. The residence of the students. 

2. The places of employment. The class 
should be located in the school closest to 
the places of employment in order to re- 
duce time required for travel from school 
to work in case of a daily part-time work- 
ing program. 

3. School facilities for teaching the general 
subjects required in the pupils’ curriculum. 

4. Possibilities for the elastic administrative 
adjustments required. Under part-time 
arrangements, the pupils in a retail-selling 
class follow a special daily, weekly, and 
occasionally a monthly, schedule due to 
the necessity for working part-time, on 
special sale days, and during the busy 
seasons in December and prior to Easter. 


THE CURRICULUM 


The school subjects in this course in- 
clude two major groups: (1) subjects 


that constitute the vocational store sub- 
jects; (2) subjects that constitute the 
general school subjects. In general, 
each student should be enrolled in four 
high-school subjects. One of these may 
be a general school subject, such as 
American history and civics, English, 
science, and one may be an elective de- 
pending upon the individual’s vocational 
requirements. The other two will be 
subjects directly relating to store work. 

So far as pupils to be admitted this 
fall to the retail-selling work are con- 
cerned, the commercial subjects they 
have had, or have not had, will make 
little difference. Completion of the 
usual commercial subjects of typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, shorthand, and arith- 
metic are not essential for youth in store- 
service vocations and merchandising, 
although many of these subjects may be 
quite valuable under many circum- 
stances. A year of elementary business 
information (Junior Business Training) 
is one of the most valuable commercial 
subjects. If that course is offered, all 
should take it, completing it before the 
end of the tenth year. If commercial 
law is offered, this might be taken by 
many of the boy retail-selling pupils, 
though many of the girls may not need 
this subject. 

The exact elective will have to be 
determined after the vocational objec- 
tives of the members of the class are 
known. Thus, girls who will work in 
dry-goods or apparel stores, may need 
courses in textiles, art (design, color, 
harmony, line, etc.), while boys em- 
ployed in grocery or drug stores may not 
need such subjects. However, art in- 
struction, which contributes to window 
dressing and sign writing on windows, 
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placards, and price cards, is needed by 
boys. Because of the diverse occupa- 
tional objectives, the general and supple- 
mentary school subjects to be taken by 
each student will have to be determined 
largely by the nature of the business in 
which he is employed. 


VOCATIONAL SUBJECT MATTER 


In the two periods daily for vocational 
and related subjects, some subjects are 
common. All these students will need 
instruction in how to get along with 
people, in courtesy, and in business be- 
havior. All will need instruction neces- 
sary for enabling them to perform the 
specific duties of their jobs better. This 
may include remedial instruction in 
handwriting, arithmetic, or English— 
oral or written. Then all will need in- 
struction about how stores buy and sell 
goods, including store management and 
operation, system, and the general or- 
ganizations for the distribution of differ- 
ent kinds of goods. They will also need 
merchandise information covering their 
own field. The specific items to be cov- 
ered under each of these topics will have 
to be determined by the nature of the 
working needs of the members of the 
class. 

During the second year, specific in- 
struction in selling can be begun, if not 
started earlier. Merchandise studies 
should be continued and more advanced 
problems in merchandising can be taken 
up, such as the retail method of inven- 
tory, calculation of turnover, markup 
and markdown, and similar merchandise 
control practices. The specific items to 
be included and covered will have to be 
determined by the needs of the members 
of the class. 

If the teacher codrdinator is teaching 


during the first year only one class in 
retail selling, a part-time class for em- 
ployed store workers might be included 
in her program, if the stores wish to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. This 
group should consist primarily of sales- 


people. 
TIME FOR COORDINATION 


The teacher of retail selling should 
have at least two periods or hours free 
each day for codrdination for each group 
being taught. This time is necessary for 
consultations (1) with the employers 
about the educational needs of the work- 
ers and the quality of the work they are 
doing (2) with the learner in the envi- 
ronment in which he works in order to 
see his problems and his needs. Fur- 
ther, since the teaching material needed 
for training in most store occupations 
has not been adequately collected and 
organized for school use, the teacher will 
need much time free for gathering the 
instructional materials necessary. Time 
for consultations with the advisory com- 
mittee of merchants is necessary also. 
Consequently, for the first year or so, 
the teacher-coédrdinator for youth em- 
ployed in small stores, other than dry- 
goods stores, will have to have at least 
two hours a day free for the codrdination 
of each group enrolled for two periods of 
special instruction in store subjects. 

The teacher-coérdinator may also be 
expected to undertake to train such 
Christmas ‘“‘specials” as the store man- 
agers may want from the high school. 
Suitable eleventh- and twelfth-year stu- 
dents, not enrolled in the retail-selling 
classes, might be trained in after-school 
classes to render a very superior kind of 
help as “specials” during shopping 
rushes. 
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SOURCES FOR FURTHER AID 


Each State Department of Education, 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion stand ready to render whatever 
help may be needed in furthering this 
program. However, if an experienced 
teacher-coérdinator is obtained, it is not 
likely that much help will be needed from 
these organizations. 


The Merchandise Man- 
ual as a Teaching 
Device 


A. SIDNEY GALPER 


The most important requirement for 
success in the field of distribution is mer- 
chandise knowledge. It is true, of 
course, that knowledge of selling princi- 
ples, types of customers, store organiza- 
tion, and system are all important. In 
the final analysis, however, it is one’s 
understanding of the product being sold 
that makes for successful sales. 

During the past few years, greater 
attention than ever before has been con- 
centrated on the topic of merchandise 
knowledge. The consumer movement 
has done a great deal to stimulate this 
attention to “knowing the goods.” Cus- 
tomers’ demands for information are 
forcing stores to pay more attention to 
the presentation of fundamental, accu- 
rate, and pertinent information, both in 
advertisements and through salespeople. 

Schools are gradually responding to 
the demands of stores for merchandise 
knowledge on the part of potential sales- 
people. As a result, they are placing 
more emphasis on textiles and their 
courses dealing with many different 
types of merchandise. 


The development of a merchandise 
manual by the pupil serves as an excel- 
lent teaching device in securing and 
using merchandise knowledge. This 
project cannot take the place of a course 
in textiles, fabric study, meat mer- 
chandising, etc., but is of value where 
such special courses are not available. 
The manual is very similar in nature, 
but on a smaller scale than those which 
various stores and manufacturers furnish 
their salespeople in order to teach them 
the essential facts about the merchandise 
they are selling. 


BENEFITS TO STUDENT 


The preparation of a manual by the 
students benefits them in a number of 
ways: 


1. They discover sources of information. 

2. They get practice in obtaining information 
about a product, which serves as a basis 
for any similar future need on the job. 

3. They discover ways of presenting the 
selling points of a product in an interesting, 
effective, and convincing manner. 

4. They become conscious of the availability 
and accessibility of material. 

5. They secure practice in interpreting and 
using their own manuals and the manuals 
of others. 


An outline to serve as a guide in the 
preparation of such manuals should be 
given to the students. With so many 
different kinds of merchandise being 
sold today, it is difficult to find an out- 
line of knowledge that a salesperson 
should have which would cover or fit all 
goods. However, the following outline 
can be used as a guide: 


MERCHANDISE MANUAL OUTLINE 


I. Cover 
A. Title should be indicative of article 
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II. 


IIL. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIL. 
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Introduction 
A. Purpose of manual 
B. Importance of merchandise knowledge 
from viewpoint of: 
1. Customer 
2. Salesperson 
3. Store 
What your customer wants to know 
A. What the article is 
B. Who uses it 
C. What it is used for 
D. How it is used 
E. What it will do for the user 
F. Outstanding features 
G. Colors, sizes, and styles available 
H. How it can be used in combination 
with other goods 
Qualities the customer is looking for in 
the article 
. Beauty 
Color 
. Cut and fit 
. Comfort 
. Durability 
Design 
. Easy to care for 
. Fabric 
Fastness of color 
Finish 
. Quality 
. Serviceability 
. Strength 
. Style 
. Workmanship 
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. How to recognize such factors as 


A. Strength 

B. Durability 

C. Quality 

D. Fastness of color, etc. 

Steps in making a sale: 

. Pre-approach 

. Approach 

. Presentation 

. Meeting objections and answering 
questions 

E. Securing conviction 

F. Closing the sale 

G. Suggestion selling 

Learning your article’s language 

A. Pronunciation of new or foreign words 

B. Descriptive adjectives and terms 

C. Glossary 


~on--i. 


VIII. Summary and general information 
A. Features of the article 
B. Highlights of manufacture of article 
C. Rules to follow in selling 
D. Common questions customers may ask 
and answers to these questions 
IX. Bibliography 


New Developments in 
Packaging 


Modern Packaging Magazine sponsors 
an annual All-American Package Compe- 
tition. The 1939 contest had 30,000 en- 
trants compared with 23,000 in 1938. 

The sixty-two prize-winning packages, 
announced March 27, 1940, were chosen 
because of their protection, convenience, 
salability, and adaptability. They in- 
clude containers for pickles and juice, 
wrapped in a bag of transparent film 
and sold in a window carton; bandages, 
soaked in medical dressing and packaged 
in a collapsible tube; ice cream packed in 
a fiber can, opened by pulling a string; 
razor blades, expelled through a slot in 
the carton by a push on the other side; 
a fiberboard bicycle container, opened 
with a knife instead of a hammer; coffee, 
packaged in paper bags but offering 
vacuum freshness; canned corn cooked 
for only thirty seconds at high tempera- 
tures, for a more delicious flavor; shoe 
cream sold in a combination brush and 
tube, that spreads the cream directly 
upon the brush; buttons protected by 
transparent film, taken from their card 
one at a time; children’s soup, sold under 
labels that tell favorite fairy stories; 
department-store gift packages, finished 
in quilted satin and trimmed with genu- 
ine ermine tails; and rubber cement, 
packaged in different sized cans that act 
as their own dispensing units. 
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Book Réviews 


An Outline of Advertising by George 
Burton Hotchkiss. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940, 612 pages. 


Fifteen years ago in dedicating his own baok 
to Professor George Burton Hotchkiss, Oj\to 
Kleppner wrote, “It is a privilege to have been 
one of his pupils; his teachings wear well.” 
Hundreds of other young men and women have 
shared with Otto Kleppner the privilege of 
studying under Professor Hotchkiss. How 
fortunate it would be if al who aspire to success 
in advertising could also be guided by Professor 
Hotchkiss. Even though all cannot enjoy this 
good fortune, they can at least profit by reading 
his splendid books on advertising, each of which 
is truly a part of the man. 

The latest of Professor Hotchkiss’s books, 
An Outline of Advertising, a revision of an 
earlier volume, is especially timely. In view 
of the critical (and often hostile) attitude with 
which advertising is being examined by many 
professional and consumer groups, Professor 
Hotchkiss’s book arrives at an opportune mo- 
ment. More than any other book now avail- 
able, An Outline of Advertising puts advertising 
under the microscope to examine its historical 
and social aspects, as well as its day-to-day work- 
ings. As the author points out, “events of the 
past few years... have amply justified the belief 
that an understanding of the inner essence of 
advertising is vitally important to both adver- 
tisers and consumers.” Certainly all advertisers 
and consumers can gain a clearer, more intelli- 
gent understanding of advertising as a social and 
economic force by studying carefully this new 
book. 

Just as in his first edition, Professor Hotchkiss 
has divided the new volume into four parts: 
the Philosophy, the Science, the Art, and the 
Strategy of advertising. Several chapters, such 
as that on Radio Advertising, have been com- 
pletely rewritten to make them up to the minute. 
Three new chapters have been added: Names, 
Trade-marks, Packages; Advertising Produc- 
tion; and Testing and Checking Results. 

The book is worth owning for any single 
chapter. In the chapter on Testing and Check- 
ing Results, for instance, the author writes “the 
last word” on what is known about the various 


forms of advertising testing that are in use at the 
present time. 
C. M. E, 


The Chain Store Tells Its Story, by John 
P. Nichols. New York: Institute of 
Distribution, Incorporated, 1940, 274 


pages. 


As the title suggests, this book is frankly 
intended to sway public opinion to a point of 
view favorable to chains. It is propaganda of 
the obvious rather than of the subtle type. 

The two chapters devoted to the history of 
chain stores are factual, interesting, and consti- 
tute a real contribution to the literature of chain 
store merchandising. A chapter on the legisla- 
tive problem is detailed and authoritative. The 
buik of the book is devoted to a discussion of why 
chain stores have progressed, how the charges 
against chains can be answered, and why chains 
have earned a place in the field of retail distribu- 
tion. An excellent bibliography is included. 
The list contains over five hundred books, re- 
ports, circulars, booklets, and articles devoted 
to the interests of chain stores. 

Mr. Nichols pleads the chain-store case skill- 
fully, without resorting to emotional appeals. 
He does not attack personalities. Still, many 
honest readers will not agree with some of his 
interpretations of facts and his conclusions. For 
example, in a discussion of monopolistic tenden- 
cies of chains, the author cites government fig- 
ures to show that chains in various merchandise 
lines do not obtain the bulk of the business done 
in these lines. But the variety-goods field of 
merchandise which is dominated by chains is 
not even mentioned. The reviewer is of the 
opinion that the mention of the large proportion 
of variety-goods sales made by chains would not 
prejudice the case of chains. In this field, chains 
have performed a great public service in offering 
large assortments of goods at reasonable prices. 

E. O. S. 


Public Regulation of Competitive Prac- 
tices in Business Enterprise (Third 
Edition), by Myron W. Watkins and 
the Division of Industrial Economics, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Incorporated, 1940. 
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Thoroughgoing revision of the work first 
published in 1925 and revised in 1929 makes 
this virtually a new study. It presents an au- 
thentic and objective description of the govern- 
ment regulations of competition from the 
Sherman Act of 1890 to the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938. Nearly twelve hundred 
different cases are cited to show how these laws 
were interpreted by the courts. 

The study deals largely with Federal legisla- 
tion and the work of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Careful attention is given to the 
regulation of (1) price policies; (2) sales-promo- 
tion policies; (3) trade-relation policies, and (4) 
standards of quality and of labeling. 

While the book is largely devoted to a pres- 
entation of historical facts, the arguments pro 
and con are carefully weighed, thus aiding the 
student to come to sound conclusions. 

Of particular interest is the tabular summary 
of the proceedings before the Federal Trade 
Commission from 1916-1938. In the twenty- 
three-year period, 3,471 complaints were issued, 
2,149 orders to cease and desist, 870 complaints 
were dismissed, 105 orders were sustained by the 
Circuit Court, 65 were reversed by this court, 9 
were sustained by the Supreme Court and 16 
reversed. Of a total of 62 complaints involving 
price discriminations, 41 occurred in 1937 and 
1938, indicating the influence of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. But misrepresentation of the 
character of a product continues to be the chief 
problem, involving a total of 1,185 of the 3,471 
complaints cited above. 

J. W. W. 


The Pioneer Merchant in Mid-America, 
by Lewis E. Atherton. Columbia, 
Missouri: University of Missouri Stud- 
ies, Volume XIV, No. 2, 1939, 135 
pages. 

The subject chosen by Mr. Atherton for his 

Ph.D. thesis is indeed an interesting one. Com- 





Answers to “How Much Do You Know About 
Retail Trade?” appearing on page 37. 


1. $40 billion 6. Retail stores of 


2. 1} million mail-order houses 
3. 50% 7. Sportswear 

4. 23% 8. Variety 

5. 10% 9. Food 


10. $320 


paratively little has been written about the his- 
tory of retailing. The author bases his conclu- 
sions on information obtained from the records 
left by over a hundred merchants who pioneered 
in Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois. The author 
defines the pioneering period as beginning in 
1820 and ending with the building of railroads 
just prior to the Civil War. 

Pioneer merchants acted as community 
bankers, lawyers, letter-writers, social directors, 
and political leaders as well as traders carrying 
on business at wholesale and retail. Many 
merchants made annual buying trips to Phila- 
delphia or New York. The unstable currency 
issued by numerous small banks deterred busi- 
ness. Transportation was slow and uncertain. 
Even the mail service was very unreliable. In- 
surance on goods in transit, if obtainable, was 
expensive. Much business was done by barter, 
necessitating the sending of provisions the mer- 
chant obtained from his customers to central 
markets for conversion into cash. Markups 
averaged 100 per cent of cost, although markups 
of 200 or 300 per cent were common. Prices 
paid by customers varied according to their 
bargaining ability. A large proportion of sales 
was made on credit and bad debt losses were 
high. 

This study of pioneer merchants and their 
problems is recommended as a “sure cure” for 
those present-day merchants who feel that 
today’s problems are more weighty and numer- 


ous than those of years ago. 
E. O. S. 


The Customer is Always Right, by Anne 
P. Davis. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1940. 


Mrs. Davis is the wife of a department-store 
buyer. Out of ten years’ accumulation of 
department-store experience, she has written 
anovel. The real hero of her tale is not a person 
but rather the department-store institution itself 
that has personality of its own. 

While the story will not be remembered for 
its character development or the onrushing flow 
of its movement, it does faithfully reproduce 
the varied aspects of store life as experienced 
by the retail workers themselves—from porter to 
president. It should help create a better under- 
standing between the buying public and the 


store people that serve it. 
J. W. W. 
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